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Gifts to Religious Bodies 

Dr. Harry S. Myers, secretary of the United Steward- 
ship Council, Hillsdale, Mich., has made a special compi- 
lation of total and per capita gifts to sixteen [Protestant 
bodies for which data were published in the years 1920- 


(Viseal years vary considerably, and the 


1942 reports are those compiled and published this year, 
and are obviously not for the calendar year, 1942. ) 

These figures present the most comprehensive compara- 
The tabulation made is as 


ble information now available. 
follows: 


GIvING To 16 ReLicious Boptes 


Total Gifts Inclusive Per Capita 
Year All Purposes Membership Gifts 
1920 $214,920,167 12,260,340 $17.53 
1921 281,173,263 17,459,611 16.10 
1922 345,995,802 18,257,426 18.95 
1923 415,556,876 18,800,775 22.03 
1924 443,187,826 19,245,220 23.03 
1925 412,658,363 19,474,863 21.19 
1926 368,529,223 17,054,404 21.61 
1927 459,527,624 20,266,709 22.67 
1928 429,947,883 20,910,584 20.50 
1929 404,002,130 20,595,297 19.62 
1930 441,452,140 20,050,097 2.02 
1931 418,075,262 20,837,238 20.06 
1932 362,494,431 21,450,100 16.90 
1933 320,364,719 21,838,882 14.67 
1934 256,803,496 21,839,702 11.76 
1935 270,713,425 22,137,108 12.23 
1936 260,528,279 22,215,053 11.73 
1937 282,185,397 21,760,005 12.97 
1938 292,554,197 20,909,900 13.99 
1939 307,869,670 22,344,420 13.78 
1940 300,729,446 23,108,377 13.01 
1941 351,390,831 23,671,660 14.84 
1942 350,807,172 23,120,929 15.17 


Catholic Inter-American Seminar 


The Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies called 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference in September 
issued a statement of such significance and comprehensive- 
hess, notwithstanding its brevity, that the text is published 
in full below as it appeared in the New York Times of 
September 16. We think that many of our readers will 
want to have the entire document for careful study. 

“The crisis of our civilization that culminates now in 
the war is before everything a tragedy of morality. It 


springs from a false notion of man and irom man’s forget- 
fulness of his own origin, destiny and mission on earth. 
It has, therefore, roots in religion and no saving solution 
is possible except by the re-establishment of a thoroughly 
Christian idea of man and his individual and social life. 
The crisis has its ultimate origin in the disruption of 
Christian unity and the pagan Renaissance. 

“The unity and equality of rights of mankind are con- 
sequences of his common nature which God created, which 
the word Incarnate ennobled, which Christ redeemed 
without distinction of race or of any other kind and which 
the teaching of the gospel called to an identical salvation. 
This is the bond of all integral culture. 

“Political systems and philosophical systems that deny 
the equality of mankind and break its unity, the lust for 
domination and the persecutions founded on racial or re- 
ligious discrimination are inhuman, anti-Christian and 
barbarous. 

“Man, man the rational being, man the free being, man 
the child of God, redeemed by Christ and heir of [is 
eternal glory; man, who is responsible for his destiny, 
has a personality that is all his own and a mission which 
only he can realize and which he must not reject. 


Safeguarding Human Personality 


“For the fulfillment of his purpose in life he has indi- 
vidual rights, the preservation of which and the exercise 
of which ought to obtain recognition and protection in 
every social order. Although the family, civil society and 
other natural groupings have rights m respect to the in- 
dividuals that they must recognize and respect, the for- 
mer must recognize, at the same time, that they find 
their ultimate purpose in the necessary fulfiiiment of hu- 
man personality. 


“It is the government's function and duty to gain the 
general welfare and to assure right conditions of social 
life and allow self-governing natural groupings to serve 
according to their capacities the human person and help 
him fulfill his mission on earth and his supernatural des- 
tiny in the most perfect way possible. 

“The totalitarian state, the state that denies the human 
person and oppresses him, denies and oppresses his free- 
dom and dignity; that makes the state the very purpose 
of life and not the means through which man and man’s 
natural groups can live, betrays the common good and 
must suffer the condemnation of every civilized and 
Christian conscience. [ven when not totalitarian, any 
government that suppresses the individual or persecutes 
him in his essential rights deserves a complete condemna- 
tion. 


_ 
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Organic Democracy Hailed 

“Democracy, whatever its deficiencies may have been in 
the past, is certainly opposed to totalitarianism, and when 
it is directed by Christian principles constitutes a system 
under which Christian living can be best achieved. In- 
dividualistic democracy only recently has begun to recog- 
nize that the normal life of a nation requires, besides po- 
litical self-government, a vast network of seli-governing 
organized groups. 

“Self-governing families, seli-governing industries and 
professions, a self-governing church, seli-governing cul- 
tural organizations are of the very nature of a sound 
democracy as agents, along with government, of the gen- 
eral good. ‘This organic, closely interrelated democracy, 
we must build. 

“Social reform is necessary immediately, In confor- 
mity with the teachings of the church and particularly 
with the encyclicals ‘On the Condition of Labor’ aud the 
‘Reconstruction of the Social Order,’ the Christian con- 
cept of labor must be re-established. ‘The working people 
must get their just wage, and in calculating it their head- 
ship of a family must be given its due weight. 

“They must have economic security against the risks, 
personal and social, that prevent their gaining a living. 
Access to ownership, rural and city, must be broadened 
as widely as possible. Free organization of labor must be 
guaranteed. ‘The Christian rules of justice and charity 
must be established. The poor must live well. In the 
Americas special protection must be given to Indians and 
Negroes. 


Social Peace the Goal 


“Not class struggle but social peace is our goal through 
the establishment of a system ot self- 


goverliing industries 
and projessions. 


“It is a fatal error to regard economic life as indepen- 
dent of the moral teachings of the church. To the extent 
that the principles underlying a sound social program are 
moral, they should be taught as an integral part of the 
body of Catholic teaching and should be so included in the 
Catechism and textbooks. 


“This earth and the people of the earth do not exist for 
lone individuals, single families or single nations. God 
gave the earth to all mankind and made men brothers. 
Transcending, but including, individual, family and na- 
tional rights is the obligation to develop the resources of 
the earth and to distribute the goods that man thus co- 
creates with God for the increasing well-being of all 
mankind. Within this principle come not only the rights 
of the nations to live and live well, but the rights of fami- 
lies within the nations. 

“To be universal, an essential mark of the Catholic 
Church, in no way opposes the strict fulfillment of patriotic 
duties. In the same way that egoism condemns the na- 
tions to harmful isolation, so does a disregard for the na- 
tion in the name of moral principles and values deprive 
the principles of a living force and makes them inopera- 
tive and null. 

“Especially in wartime is it right and necessary to ex- 
act, strengthen and set in march the energies of the coun- 
try for national welfare with an extraordinary intensity. 
But it must be remembered that contempt for universal 
principles or forgetfulness of them cannot thereby be 
authorized; the superior value of the principles remains 
intact. 


The Need for World Organization 

‘Vrecisely during the war is it necessary to use even 
etlort to bring harmoniously, and consiantly, togehe 
both national ideals aud that supra-nauional system of de 
mands, realities and aspirations which is native to th 
Christian spirit. 

“International collaboration, whole and sincere, is im 
perative to conquer the crisis and to organize the postwa 
world on a firm foundation, ‘the egoisii that has 
been the basic rule of many a nation must give way to un 
versal values. 

“Yet a new method is not enough. 
coe. 


A new spirit mug 
It must rule international hie so as to prevent the 
recurrence of the pulposes, systems and procedures tha 
caused the present catastrophe. A scale ot values based 
on the primacy of the spirit must be made the source ¢ 
the specific rules of international life. 

“These conerete rules must be protected, applied and 
enforced through a coordinated, continued and eifective 
acuon of all nations. ‘The purpose and justification of the 
war is not vengeance but the establishment of a just and 
free order jor all the peoples of the world. 

“The guides stated in Pope Pius NIIl’s Allocution of 
Christmas, 1959, show the way to a true and lasting peace. 

“In addition to world governmental organization, na 
tional and world economic organization is necessary. It 
is necessary to make economic life serve the general good 
of all mankind. The form of organization should be one 
that emphasizes the [ree organization of business, of labor, 
of farmers and of the professions, assisted and supervised 
by government. 

“The crisis cannot be resolved without a close and effec. 
tive cooperation between governments and spiritual forces, 

“Cntil this generation, the peoples of the Americas, 
even when we had gained our political independence, fel 
ourselves and, in fact, were, to a large degree, dependent 
upon Europe. We did not wish to lessen our ties with 
Europe, our mother. 

“In the postwar world we wish to help Europe, Asia 
and indeed, all mankind. But the fact is plain that upon 
the Americas resis the enormous burden of sharing the 
leadership of a good postwar world. Therefore upon the 
Catholics of the Americas rests a burden of immeasurable 
magnitude. 


“In the Inter-American Scminar on Social Studies, 
called together by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, we have found the beginning of the collaboration of 
all the Catholics in the New World for the making of a 
New World order.” » 


A Brave Editorial 


The problem of eradicating lynching from our national 
life was put with forthrightness and amazing succinctnes: 
in an editorial in the New York Sui on August 15, 1942. 
We quote: 

“A federal Grand Jury has addressed to Governor Don- 
nell of Missouri some observations that are deserving of 
national attention. Not long ago a Negro was lynched by 
a mob at Sikeston in that state. As so often happens in 
such affairs, a Grand Jury of that county failed to return 
any indictment. At the direction of Attorney-General 
Biddle a special federal inquiry was made. The Grand 
Jury having this in charge reported ‘with great reluctance’ 
that it found no evidence of any offense cognizable by the 
federal courts. It nevertheless characterized the lynching 
as a shameful outrage against all the rights an American 
holds dear. Addressing its remarks to the Governor of 
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the state, it argued that if Missouri is to retain exclusive 


} jurisdiction such cases it ought to make iis own legal 


machinery eliective tor dealing with mob violence. 

“This 1s more than a special hint to a parucular state ; 
itis an expression of a public opmion that is crystallizing 
throughout the nation, encroachment on rights 
hitherto reserved to the states is already serious cnougii 
jo alarm the thoughtiul. Numerous proposais ior federal 
anti-lyncling laws have failed, partiy because of consti- 
tional objections but largeiy because of reiuctance to en- 
large even. In such a cause the police powers of the federal 
gvernnent. But anybody who supposes that the federal 
govermmicnt will forever reiuse to throw a protecting arm 
qbout its Own citizens is supposing a vain thing. If states, 
or any considerable number ot them, continue to close 
heir ears to the cry of justice the nation some day will 
open those ears for them. 

“The simple truth of the business is that no state 1s 
helpless to punish mob violence. You can't have a lynch- 
ing without the ringleaders, if not all the perpetrators, 
bing known to some, at least, ol their neighbors. Local 
conspiracies of silence may make it difficult for county 
prosecuting attorneys and grand juries to act with any 
considerable degree of efficiency. It is neverilicless a good 
bet that even at this late date the Federal Mureau of In- 
vestigation could go into Scott county, Missouri, and dig 
up enough evidence to bring the Sikeston lynchors to trial, 
So could any state, district or county law-enforcement 
agency managed with comparable skill and devermination. 
The least a governor should be empowered to do is to 
remove suminarily all local officers who failed to do their 
duty and replace them with men able enough and cour- 
ageous enough to do it for them.” 


Mr. Willkie’s Declaration 

The following is an excerpt from Mr, Willkie’s state- 
ment made in Chungking, China, on October 7, as re- 
ported in the New York Jinics of the same date. 

"Freedom and opportunity are the words which have 
modern magic for the people of Asia and we have let the 
lapanese—the most ecrucl imperialists the modern world 
has known—steal these words from us and corrupt them 
to their own uses. 

“Most of the people in Asia have never known democ- 
ray. They may or may not want our type of democracy. 
Obviously, all of them are not ready to have democracy 
handed to them next Tuesday on a silver platter. But 
they are all determined to work out their own destiny un- 
der governments selected by themselves. 

“Even the name of the Atlantic Charter disturbs 
thouglitful men and women I have been talking to. Dut 
do all of those who signed it, these people ask, agree that 
itapplies to the Pacific? We must answer this question 
with a clear and simple statement of where we stand. And 
we must begin to sweat over our common problem of 
translating such a statement into plans which will be con- 
crete and meaningful to the lives of these millions of peo- 
ple who are our Allies. 

“Some of the plans to which such a statement would 
lead are already clear, I deeply believe, to most Americans : 

“We believe this war must mean an end to the empire 
of nations over other nations. No foot of Chinese soil, 
ior example, should be or can be ruled from now on ex- 
cept by the people who live in it. 

“And we must say so now, not after the war. We be- 
lieve it is the world’s job to find some system for helping 
colonial peoples who join the United Nations’ cause to 
become free and independent nations. 
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“We must set up firm timetables under which they can 
work out and trai governments of their own choosing 
aud we must establish ironclad guarantees administered 
by all the Luited Nations jointly that they shall not slip 
back imto colonial status. 

“Some say these subjects should be hushed until victory 
is won, L:xactly the reverse is true. Sincere efforts to 
nd progressive solutions now will bring strength to our 
cause. Remember that opponents of social change always 
urge delay because of some present crisis. After the war, 
changes may be too little and too late. We must develop 
between the nations trade and trade routes strong enough 
to give all people the same vested interest in peace which 
we in .\merica have had. 

“in the United States we are being asked to give up tem- 
porarily our individual freedom and economic liberty in 
order to crush the Axis. We must recover this freedom 
and this liberty after the war. The way to make certain 
that we do recover our traditional American way of life 
with a rising standard of living for all is to create a world 
in which all men everywhere can be free.” 


“Radio Over U. S. A.” 


What contribution might radio make to the country to- 
day? Norman Woellel, associate director of the [valua- 
tion of School Broadcasts preject at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, makes some thoughtful suggestions in a pamphlet 
with the above caption.* 

‘Lhe leaders of the industry are, he finds, eager to do 
“the right thing.” But in its anxiety to preserve freedom 
of speech it has “failed to distinguish between the issue 
of national defense .. . and all the other less consequen- 
tial issues of the day.” If this were done it would make 
possible “the further development of high quality sustain- 
ing or commercial programs in every field of American 
activity and interest.” This means “in sum, a deliberate 
adjustment of American radio fare by a representative 
public agency for the purpose of increasing good will to- 
ward radio as a trustworthy popular medium of commu- 
nication, inspiration, and enjoyment.” American radio 
has the ability and the equipment “to do this informative, 
inspirational, and recreational job in a way that would 
niake the radio efforts of Mr. Goebbels look puny in com- 
parison.” 

Leadership in this “vital educational planning” should 
come from “men and women of social vision and keen in- 
telligence” in the publishing fields, the motion picture and 
radio industries, and from educators. “The call to active 
planning, the legal sanctions, the priority ratings, and the 
temporary restraining orders on customary practice 
should come from the national government at Washing- 
ton.” As yet there has been “conspicuous absence of any 
broad vision of the real morale-building task.” But the 
need is so great that “timidity, apprehension, and fear 
should be cast to the winds. It begins to look as if neither 
business men nor the public in general can trust to life as 
usual nor to communications as usual if an American 
spirit capable of defeating Japan and Germany is to be 
constructed out of the confusion prevailing in our efforts, 
opinions and fundamental values.” 


The Shape of Things to Come 
Space has not ailowed hitherto a summary of the results 
of Fortune's survey, published in July, concerning the ex- 


1 Bulletin No. 62. Columbus, O., Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts, Ohio State University, 1942. 50 cents. (mim.) 
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pectations of different groups of Americans as to changes 
in the economic status of the population and of the pat- 
terns of economic life. Some ot the findings were very 
siriking. “The contents oi the quesuons will be indicated 
in a few words and the replies summarized. dhe “don't 
know’ responses are omitted in this summary. 

What sort of life, better, worse or the same, will .\meri- 
cans be living five years alter the war? Answers: betier, 
41.5 per cent, worse, 23.4 per cent, the same, 26.2 per cent. 
The figures broken down for prosperous, middie class, 
poor, cic., show littie variation trom the above totals 
though the poor were less optimistic and the Negroes de- 
cidedly more. 

Will there be more or fewer rich people in the United 
States? More, 15.7 per cent, the same, 24.1 per cent, 
fewer, 50.0 per cent. The prosperous expected fewer rich 
than the poor. 

Will there be more or less unemployment? More, 29.6 
per cent, the same, 24.2 per cent, less, 36.1 per cent. ‘The 
proportions in the breakdown of the figures are not strik- 
ingly different from the total, 

Will farmers, factory workers, business leaders, office 
workers be better or worse off? The jarmers lead in the 
estimate of prosperity they may expect. Factory workers 
come next, business leaders Uird, and ofhce workers 
fourth. 

Would some form of socialism be a good thing? Good, 
25.4 per cent, bad, 40.4 per cent. The breakdown here is 
interesting: 34.2 per cent said they did not know. Even 
the prosperous voted 23.3 per cent under good and the 
poor voted only 24.5 per cent. Under “bad” the prosper- 
ous voted 58.4 per cent and the poor 318 per cent. Of 
the poor 43.7 per cent said they did not know. A striking 
thing is that executives voted 39.9 per cent good and 46.8 
per cent bad. In striking contrast to this is iactory labor, 
29.9 per cent good and 35.9 per cent bad. 

What services should the federal government provide 
through taxation? 


Should Should not 

(Percent) (Per cent) 
Medical care for those needing it.. 74.3 21.0 
Old age pensions at 605.......... 73.8 a7 
Jobs for all able to work......... 07.7 25.2 
Unemployment compensation . 57.8 34.4 


The management poll gathered opinions from business 
executives as follows: Should business assume responsi- 
bility for eliminating unemployment or should the govern- 
ment do it by large-scale expenditures? Which is likely 
to happen? Business should, 90.5 per cent, government 
should 7.5 per cent, both, 2.0 per cent; business will, 15.7 
per cent, government will, 81.2 per cent, both 3.1 per cent. 

Should labor, after the war, be given the closed shop? 
Will it get the closed shop? Should, 3.6 per cent, should 
not, 96.4 per cent; will, 50.3 per cent, will not, 49.7 per 
cent. The differences between conviction and expectation 
are striking. The same contrast appears in answers to the 
following questions. 

Should the federal government after the war provide the 
services stated below for everyone? Will it do so? 

Should Should not) Will) Will not 

(Per cent) (Per cent) 
234 76.3 59.5 40.5 
48.7 51.3 90.5 9.5 
35.5 64.5 S4.0 16.0 


medical care.... 


Printed in U. S. A. 


U. S. D. A. Bulletins 


Rural ministers have access to a “mine” of informati, 
on rural problems through the publications of the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington. — Thog 
interested in learning what is available should write to th 
Department for Miscellaneous Publication No. 60 whig 
contains the latest list of available publications. — The 
should also ask to be put on the mailing list for the fre 
monthly list of publications. 

Bulletin No. 60 gives detailed directions on how to 
der publications. It lists the periodicals of the Depar. 
ment. The bulletins are of particular interest to thos 
working with farm people. Special attention is called y 
those from the economic and social research sections ¢ 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Extensic 
Service, the Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative 
Division, the Farm Security Administration, and othe 
agencies. 

Local county agents’ offices have on display many by} 
letins dealing with practical problems of farm and hone 
management. 


“Churches in Social Action” 


Some years ago James Myers, industrial secretary oj 
the Federal Council of Churches, issued a handbook on 
social education and action, with the above caption. This 
has now been revised to meet an extensive demand. |: 
includes a brief discussion of the functions of the church 
in social relations. Techniques and methods which have 
proved successful are described briefly. The topics treated 
cover a wide range. Among them are the use of religious 
drama as an educational medium, activities in specific le 
bor disputes, and wartime services. An extended list 6! 
agencies from whom information may be secured is ap- 
pended. The pamphlet may be secured from the Federd 
Council of Churches; price ten cents. 


“Memo from Britain” 


The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, described ina 
dispatch under the title above, October 2, 1942, the reac- 
tion of the British public to the Archbishop of Canter: 
bury’s Albert Hall speech, delivered on September 26, 
and quoted in INFORMATION SERVICE for October 3. In 
the newspapers there appeared a “flood of letters,” mainly 
critical. One correspondent took the Archbishop to task 
particularly for his idea that the control of the volume 
of new credit should be under public authority. The critic 
wrote: “Unfortunately history shows . . . that governors 
of states have at least as great a tendency to be un-Chris 
tian as governors of banks.” Dr. Temple vigorously de: 
fended himself in a letter to The Times of London, copy 
of which is not available at this writing. 


New Government Manual 


The United States Government Manual—Fall 1942 is 
being sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, at $1.00 a copy. Sup 
plies of the book are also available at many local offices 
of the Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of War Informa 
tion, The Manual contains descriptions of the functions 
of all national government agencies. The Service Division 
of the Bureau of Public Inquiries, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, “will readily furnish” gen- 
eral information “concerning all phases of governmental 
activity.” 
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